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Picturesque Rainbow Lake which proved an attraction for most who attended the Perisher Valley 
excursion in January “94 (see article on page 9). Situated at the end of a delightful 1.5km walk 

through Snow Gums and alpine meadows, this storage was constructed to supply the Hotel 

Kosciusko which was later destroyed by fire. Today it supplies water for Sponars Chalet. 
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Editor’s note 

Some years ago when I was on the executive of a professional scientific body we were asked by 
the Federal Minister to prepare a list of official English names for one group of Australian animals. 
The attitude of the society to which I belonged was to say ‘Let the Minister and the press use the 
Latin names’, and the project lapsed. The problem with Latin names, as many members of this 
club have found, is that they change. They are not meant to be permanent - they are meant to 
express relationships as we understand them, and that understanding changes as we learn more. 
For example, the froglet Crinia signifera became Ranidella in the early ’70s, and now it is Crinia 
again. The advantage of English names is that they can be permanent. The RAOU list of English 
names for birds is up for revision, and many Club members have had a chance to express 
preferences. I hope that once this lot of changes is complete the names will be allowed to settle for 
many years. I also hope that some of the worst names (‘Magpie Lark’ is my candidate - three 
consecutive stressed syllables - it doesn’t trip off the tongue) never see the light of day again. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Long-necked Jonah 
Author: Peter Morison 


This may not be a ‘Man swallowed by whale’ story but it is interesting nonetheless. 
Mr Jack Gibbs a keen apiarist, inventor and retired farmer told me this story. 


Jack, a Kangaroo Flat resident was fishing “with a friend in a dam near the forest at Junortoun” 
(near Bendigo) on Wednesday 16th March. “‘At about 3.30pm my mate pulled in a beaut Redfin 
about two pounds. Well eventually we headed home with a bag of two ‘reddies’ and I promised to 
‘clean’ the fish a little later. Well one thing led to another. I got busy and didn’t get around to it 
until after 7pm. In the guts of the fish was what looked at first like an odd looking black stone, a 
bit bigger than a twenty cent piece. I put the ‘stone’ on the table in the back yard and the next day 
it was gone. I thought it was a bit strange but promptly forgot about it. Ten days later a friend 
was visiting. She said, “Look what I found on your back lawn “. “Well, in her hand was the 
‘stone’ from the fish except that it had grown legs. It was a small tortoise, well and truly alive. I 
can’t say how long the tortoise had been eaten before we caught the fish but I do know it was at 
least three hours before I gutted it” 


After my visit to Jack’s place, a quick phone call to Peter Robertson at ARI identified it as the 
Common Long-necked Tortoise, by the bright orange patches on the belly. If nothing else this is 
yet another story from the ‘introduced predator devastates local wildlife’ category. 


“They’re Ducks, Son !” Bird Watching in West U.S.A. (Part 2) 
Author: Peter Allan 


During our months stay we travelled mainly by train and short tour “busses” (sic). This gave us a 
good view of the country, often with commentary, at a relatively cheap rate and a chance to meet all 
types of people. This form of travel could also be totally frustrating for birdwatching, particularly 
when traversing marsh lands or following waterways. My fingers twitched for emergency brakes 
as we sped past unrecognisable flocks. 

Occasionally it worked to our advantage as in Martinez, California. As we waited in the train at the 
station the sun rose revealing a mixed flock of Killdeers and Common Snipe probing through the 
damp grass in a park a few metres away. 

Mankind’s fascination with birds of prey has a long and continuous history, quite beyond the 
interest shown in other species. Eagles in particular have been used as tribal and national symbols, 
although in the case of the American Bald Eagle not all of the founding fathers were enthusiastic. 
Ben Franklin said it was “a bird of bad moral character. Besides he is a rank coward.” Still the 
few we saw.from the train following the upper reaches of the Colorado River looked handsome 
enough, their white head and tail and large yellow beak contrasting with their dark body. 
Persecuted by hunters, farmers, fishermen, even taxidermists (though its main diet is carrion and 
fish), it was not until 1940 that it was given legal protection, including such right sounding phrases 
as “‘...the Bald Eagle is no longer a mere bird of biological interest but a symbol of the American 
ideals of freedom.” 

Our guide book listed some 37 raptors including vultures and also 19 owls. Of the latter we saw 
only those lifeless but lifelike plastics glaring from public buildings, beach houses etc at flocks of 
Rock Doves, Gulls and Starlings, none of which seemed over-impressed. 

The most numerous raptor species are Buteos, not represented in Australia. High soaring hawks 
tending to broad tails and rounded wings, and generally about the size of our Whistling Kite, they 
are usually easier to find than other hawks and include migratory species and the distinctive Red- 
tailed Hawk. We saw the latter regularly from suburbia to the forests and deserts, and they often 
star in U.S. wildlife films, chasing some unfortunate rodent. 

In the Golden Gate Park we had excellent views of the smaller Red-shouldered Buteo, resembling 
a Goshawk in behaviour and colouring with neatly barred underparts. We also identified the 
American Black-shouldered Kite (Elanus caeruleus) appearing similar to our Elanus notatus, 
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although described as being 10 to 20mm longer in length and wingspan. Watching one hovering 
in farmland against a row of eucalypts we could have been back in Victoria. 


Many will be aware of the successes and failures of America’s expensive wildlife protection and 
restocking programs, such as the California Condor, Black-footed Ferret and Peregrine Falcon. At 
Yosemite National Park, California, the great cliff face of El Capitan, one of the largest granite 
blocks in the world, towers over 2000 feet above the valley floor. Here a pair of pampered 
Peregrines nest and specialist rock climbers undertake the hazardous task of replacing the eggs 
with dummies, having them incubated, then returning the small nestlings to the parent birds. The 
eggs are still too soft shelled from residual poisons to survive natural conditions on a rocky ledge. 
Birds were few at Yosemite, but Val found the remarkable Dipper, bobbing in and out of the cold 
Merced River among the boulders and flood debris. Looking like an abbreviated Blackbird (but 
related more to Wagtails) it walks and wing swims under the quite rapid flow to gather food. 

There were three other occasions that were special. 

San Diego, California - after visiting the famous zoo, we spent a late afternoon walking along 
Mission Beach, a long gently curved bay with fine sand, facing a very placid Pacific Ocean. Here 
we had very close encounters of the wader kind. Pale grey and white Sanderlings twinkle-toed 
back and forth with the waves amongst walkers and optimistic surfers. Well-patterned Marble 
Godwits stalked more sedately in the shallows with a few Willets and a single Wandering Tattler. 
Out to sea the Brown Pelicans were diving like Gannets. 

Columbia River, Oregon - Dammed for over 120 miles and over a mile wide, this is the place for 
large flocks of migrating waterbirds, resting on the choppy waters or flying away from the train. 
Identification was proving difficult from a moving vehicle with dirty windows. A friendly farmer 
sitting opposite put his hand on my knee and said confidently ““They’re ducks, son.” Further along 
a large flock of American Coots attracted the same comment. Finally the large size and bold 
markings of Canada Geese ! “And they’re ducks, son.” 

Golden Gate Park, San Francisco - A large spreading berry tree some ten metres tall, gleaming red 
and green, attracted dozens of birds, mainly the Thrush-sized American Robins, lunging at the 
clusters of berries or fighting. Also present were the pastel shaded Cedar Waxwings, House 
Finches and the colourful Varied Thrush. Underneath were both Gold-crowned and White- 
crowned Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, California Quail and Brown Towhee. It reminded me of the 
Australian equivalent of the flowering Ironbark, full of feuding Honeyeaters. 

Of the many Sparrows in the U.S.A. we identified about seven. Each one we found had at least 
one distinctive mark and being generally fairly tame provided interesting watching. 


Now to names, a contentious topic for all ornithologists. I leave taxonomy to the experts but the 
common names are interesting. While the Americans have generally avoided our binomial “false 
names” such as Cuckoo-shrike, Shrike-tit, Quail-thrush, they have, as befits the land of free 
enterprise, a lot of personalised birds, particularly the Warblers. Bachman’s Warbler, Brewster’s, 
Grace’s, Lawrence’s, Lucy’s. Swainson’s etc. Who were all these people who deserved a 
Warbler ? What is more extreme is those not content with one species. Mr Swainson also merits a 
Thrush and a Hawk while Mr Bachman owns a Sparrow as well. Messrs. Botteri, Brewer, 
Cassin, McKay, Steller, Middendorffe and so on, these names are often repeated in the Latin name 
as well. The main problem with such titles is that it tells us little about the bird. 

Calls also contribute strongly to common.names, e.g. Killdeer (a Plover, not Bambi eater), 
Dickcissel, Wood Peewee, Chickadee, Kiskadee and particularly the Nightjars with Whipoorwill, 
Chuckwills, Widow and Common Poorwill. Its all in the way you hold your tongue. 

One final comparison. If you think our Thornbills a problem, find an American bird book and 
look up the Empidonan Flycatchers. Rows of birds all looking much the same with the 
introduction “The bane of birdwatchers...- extremely difficult to identify”. If the guide book 
complains you have to believe it. 


Erratum: Whirrakee Vol 15, No 3 page 6 shows our stay in USA as four months. Unfortunately 
it was only four weeks. 


References National Geographic Society 1987. “Field Guide to the Birds of North America” 
Matthiessen, Peter. 1960. “Wildlife in America” 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


PARK WATCH (VNPA) No 176, March 1994 

‘Environmental Ambassadors or Global Canaries ?’ by Peter Johnson suggests that ‘frogs are seen 
as good indicators of environmental quality, especially of water quality. Could frogs be acting as 
“global canaries in a coal mine” signalling early changes to our environment ?’ Three Victorian 
species in decline are detailed and the benefit of the ‘Frogwatch’ program is outlined. 

‘Can Plenty Gorge Escape the Planners?’ by Tim O’Hara describes an important but fairly 
unknown patch of remnant bushland in the Melbourne area. Here the Plenty River has cut through 
soft rock to create a steep-sided gorge. The natural values of the existing park are impressive but 
recent changes to the state planning system may pose a threat to its future. 

‘Cinnamon Fungus - Bushwalkers Beware’ by Des Peters expresses concern that movement of 
infected soil on walkers’ shoes is gradually carrying this disease into more remote areas and 
beyond the original sources of infection such as roads and tracks. The writer outlines measures 
walkers can take to prevent this occurring. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) Volume 111 (1), February 1994 

includes articles on the following topics: 

* the distribution, habitat and conservation status of the Greater Long-eared Bat in Victoria. 

* germination characteristics of eight common grassland and woodland forbs (herbs other than grasses). 

* cellular Slime Moulds. 

* anti-predator behaviour of the Brush-tailed Phascogale (by Todd Soderquist, a recent speaker at a 
club meeting). 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No 739, March 1994 

“Branded for Life’ by Ken Simpson deals with aberrant plumage in wild birds and gives broad 
background information on the complex subject of feather and plumage coloration. 

“Successful “Hit & Run” to S.A.’ by Malcom Taylor describes a six-day trip covering the Flinders 
Ranges, Mt Lyndhurst, and Lake Gilles Conservation Park, with the aim of seeing particular 
species new to the writer. 

‘Juicy and Fancy Fruits’ by Rodger Elliot details a range of Australian fruit-producing plants 
which will certainly attract birds to the garden. 


BIODIVERSITY AND ITS VALUE 

This paper, No. 1 in a series from the Biodiversity Unit, Commonwealth Department of 
Environment deals with the following matters: 

- what is biodiversity ? 

- genetic diversity 

- species diversity 

- ecosystem diversity 

- why is biodiversity important ? 

- the value of biodiversity’s components 

- the value of biodiversity. 


WVFNC Campout - Gippsland 
Author: Win Demeo 


On the Labour Day Weekend seven members of the Club went to the Western Victorian Campout 
at Eden on the Pond near Morwell. We arrived there late Friday night, on Saturday we went for a 
walk in the Morwell National Park. We walked through Forest Gully, we saw Red-browed 
Honeyeater, Superb Fairy-wren, Yellow-faced Honeyeater, White-browed Scrub-wren, White- 
throated Tree-creeper, Yellow Robin, Golden Whistler, Spotted Pardalote, Crimson Rosella, Grey 
Fantail, and some people heard a Lyrebird. 

Near Mirboo North we saw flowering gums and Coral Fern. We went on a Lyrebird walk, but did 
not see any. However, we saw Purple Appleberry, Climbing Appleberry and Hairpin Banksia. 
The W.F.N.C.A. meeting was held on Saturday night. It was reported that the Casterton Club is 
coming back to life. 

On Sunday, Graeme Rowe of the Leongatha Club guided us on a trip to Cape Liptrap. In the 
afternoon we went on a drive to Bald Hills Wetlands Reserve, where we saw Manna Gums, 
Weebills, Yellow Robins, White-faced Heron, Dusky Moorhen, Coot, Little Black Cormorant, 
Pied Cormorant, Royal Spoonbill, Yellow Spoonbill and Sacred Ibis. 

The F.N.C.V. meeting was held on Sunday night. The March Campout 1995 is to be held at 
Portland, Mount Martha is to be invited to hold a campout in 1996, and Upper Goulburn in 1997. 
Clubs present were Warrnambool, Mid-Murray, Donald, Colac, Castlemaine, Maryborough, 
Timboon, Stawell, Geelong, Portland, St Arnaud, Creswick and Ringwood. We left the Camp on 
Monday and did a tour of Gippsland on our way home. Near Noojee we saw Manna Gum, 
Mountain Grey Gums, Messmate, Rough Treefern, Narrow-leafed Peppermint, Soft Treefern and 
Blackwood. 

We stopped and had a look at the Toolangi Forest Discovery Centre. It looks like an architect’s 
nightmare from the outside but is very interesting inside. 


Thanks to Rob and Glenise Moors and Bev Leeson for taking me with them 


Editor’s Note: There will be no bird notes in this month’s Whirrakee - too few records 
were handed in to make it worthwhile. 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (1) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: New Holland Honeyeater - Phylidonyris novae-hollandiae 


Calls: The main call is a loud single-syllable sharp whistle, uttered frequently while feeding and in 
flight. Occasionally other chattering also may be heard, and when alarmed, piping and scolding 
calls are made. 


Appearance: In size, the bird has a length from 16.5 to 18.5cm. Both male and female have 

similar plumage, which is dark brown to black above, heavily streaked white, 
yellow patches on the wings, and on the edges of the tail, and underneath is white with strong 
black streaks The head is black with wide white eyebrow and ear patch. The eyes are white. The 
bill is black, rather long, sharp and curved. White feathers at the side of the throat suggests a 
beard. The black tail is white-tipped. 


Habitat: The New Holland Honeyeater is sometimes found in gardens in the city and 
suburbs of Bendigo and in forest to the south. It is not found in the Bendigo 
Whipstick forest, nor other areas in the northern part of the region. It appears to prefer the moister 
areas of the region, where shrubs are more common and denser. Flowers of banksias, grevilleas 
and eucalypts, and in gardens, Rosemary Grevillea and Fuchsias, appear particularly attractive. 


Food: Consists of nectar and insects. Some insects are gathered from among flowers and foliage, 
but most insects are taken in flight, especially when swarms of insects occur above 
flowering eucalypts. 


Breeding: New Holland Honeyeaters appear not to have been recorded breeding in the 

Bendigo area; the nearest locations are probably around Heathcote and Inglewood. 
In those areas, nesting probably occurs between August and December. The nest consists of a 
large cup of fibrous bark, twigs and grass, bound with cob-webs, and lined with down, flowers 
and sometimes wool. The nest is usually placed in a dense shrub between one to three metres 
above ground, but on one occasion I photographed at a nest slightly less than half a metre above 
the ground. Usually two eggs are laid, sometimes three. They are buff to pink in colour, with 
spots and blotches of chestnut, red and grey, especially at the larger end. The eggs hatch in about 
14 days and the young leave the nest in about another 14 days, probably before they are able to fly. 


General: Always on the move, especially when competing for food with other honeyeaters. 

They often call from an exposed perch. Flight is swift and direct. If the nest is 
destroyed by a predator, they may rebuild two or three times if necessary to gain a successful 
brood. Less shy when feeding, and when breeding. 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (2) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Red Wattlebird - Anthochaera carunculata 


Calls: The main call is a loud, harsh, three-syllable “yakyak”. Another mellow “tewtewtew” 
call is possibly called by the female. Occasionally, a single syllable “chuck” is uttered. 
When agitated, especially by a cat, loud, harsh scolding calls are made as they swoop the predator. 


Appearance: The second largest Australian honeyeater. Length varies between 33.5 and 36cm. 
The Tasmanian Yellow Wattlebird is larger i.e. 37.5 to 45cm. The sexes are similar 
in plumage, but the female is slightly smaller. General colour is greyish-brown, with greyish- 
white streaks especially on the underbody. The abdomen is yellow, and a patch under the eye is 
whitish; wing and tail feathers are tipped white. From each cheek hangs a lobe of red flesh. 
Apparently these lobes increase in size and deeper red colour with age. They are absent in juvenile 
birds. Eyes are reddish. The bill is black and strong for prising under bark in search of insects. 


Habitat: Found in all environments throughout the Bendigo District including urban gardens 
and parks. 


Food: Nectar and insects. When local heavy flowering occurs in eucalypts, large flocks of Red 

Wattlebirds may appear, to feed on the nectar. They may be also attracted to feeding on 
grapes in vineyards and fruit in orchards and gardens. Insects also form a large part of their diet. 
Insects may be taken from flowers, foliage, under bark, by hawking, particularly at dusk, and 
occasionally on the ground. 


Breeding: Nesting may begin as early as July, and continues until December. Nests are 

usually built in forks of shrubs or trees, from 1.5 to 3m above the ground, but 
occasionally up to about 16m. The nest is saucer-shaped, roughly built of fine sticks, grass, 
leaves, and lined with soft material such as shreds of bark, fur and hair. Two or three eggs are 
laid, pink to reddish-buff, with reddish-brown to purple spots, denser at the larger end. As 
recorded for the Yellow Wattlebird, both sexes probably help to built the nest, incubate the eggs, 
and feed the young. It appears probable also that the incubation period is about 14 to 16 days and 
the young leave the nest when about 18 days old. 


General: While feeding, Red Wattlebirds may appear singly, in pairs, or in flocks. They are 
noisy, usually calling often at all seasons of the year, and the calls may be heard 
over large distances. They are aggressive, chasing other birds which attempt to feed in the same 
tree or bush. They can be fiercely aggressive, vocally and physically when young are in the nest. 
Flight is undulating and direct. Locally nomadic in accordance with flowering of eucalypts and 
shrubs. There is also some evidence that some birds have travelled up to 100 miles or more 
between bandings, and there may be a migratory tendency for some birds. There are also 
indications that the population of Red Wattlebirds have increased over the past twenty years or so. 
One observer recorded a Red Wattlebird attacking and killing an Eastern Rosella as it emerged from 
a nest, in two successive years. 
Other variations of the main calls are sometimes heard. 


Another Alpine Interlude 
Author: Rita Mills 


The Victorian Nature Photography Group and Bendigo Field Nats again shared a Camp in the 
Kosciusko National Park in January, this time at the Kahane Lodge in Perisher Valley over three 
weeks, with a different group each week. The weather varied from snow and rain on the first 
couple of days to quite hot weather during the last week, but I don’t know of anyone who didn’t 
enjoy the Camp thoroughly. 

I went up on the last week leaving Castlemaine on the 21st of January and picking Kath Thompson 
up at Heathcote on the way. We’d never met before, but ‘hit it off? straight away, so we each had 
a good companion for the whole of the time. 

We stayed overnight at Corryong and continued next morning. One stop was Scamell’s Lookout 
where I happily recognized peaks that I had been on or near on the last Camp. 

All went well till Tom Groggin where we stopped for a late morning tea, but then the fun started! 
First we found ourselves following a couple of horse floats, and not being very experienced in 
mountain driving, I followed them at a low speed, enjoying the scenery. Finally one stopped and 
let the horses out because the load was too much, and I finally passed that one and the next one, 
eyeing my temperature gauge rather warily - but Diesels aren’t supposed to boil are they ? 
Especially when they have coolant in the radiator ? But it did! And we sat beside the road while 
others passed us from time to time for an hour. The engine had cooled quite a bit but we decided 
to have lunch there, and then went on up as far as Mt Pilot Lookout, and again it was getting too 
hot. This time I hailed a ute and the driver assured me I could put water in with the coolant and we 
used up our small supply of water, including the iast in the flask and what I could get out of the ice 
block. To cut a long, sad story short, we got to the garage at the T-intersection near Jindabyne and 
got the radiator checked and filled - it took 4 litres! 

This bad start promised a really good week, and it was. Like a number of others we chose the 
Waterfall Walk at Sawpit Creek the first day, and saw hundreds of the beautiful Royal Bluebells, 
several orchids, including a Greenhood and a Sun Orchid which had people puzzling for days. 
The final (?) verdict on the Greenhood was P. concinna, but I don’t think any definite conclusion 
was reached on the Sun Orchid. There were also numerous daisies, including several everlastings, 
peas (a few which were not known to me looked as if they might belong to the glycene family), 
Alpine Oxylobium, several buttercups, Willow Herb, lots of Pale Vanilla Lilies, Baeckea , two tea 
tree species and a few Common Bird Orchids. There were quite a few birds, though not the 
number of species we’re used to at home - Rufous Whistlers, Black-chinned Honeyeaters, Yellow 
Robins, White-eared Honeyeaters, Red Wattlebirds, White-throated Treecreeper, Kookaburra, 
Grey Shrike-thrush and a Satin Flycatcher. 

On the Monday we drove up to Charlottes Pass and first walked along the Snow Gum-boardwalk, 
and then to Mt Stillwell. We walked the first part through Yellow Kunzea, and then out onto 
Snowgrass and Euphrasias. Up under Stillwell itself we found Alpine Stackhousia, and Carpet 
Heath with both flowers and berries. When we finally gained the summit by our roundabout route 
I decided that I hadn’t a hope of doing the Lakes Walk later in the week, much less going any 
further that day! But after a rest, and a talk to some regulars who were up there, we decided to go 
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on to the ruins of the old restaurant. We had lunch on the way, sitting on the bank of the creek and 
watching the Galaxias darting around in the clear water. Then we were strengthened for the last 
bit. I think we might have been a bit far down the slope as we seemed to be walking through and 
over alternate shrubs and bogs, but we finally reached the ruins safely to find the people who had 
directed us there already. We followed them part of the way towards the saddle above Charlottes 
Pass Village, but lost their tracks and again wound up in bogs, but we finally crossed the creek 
again and met them at the second “hut” where they were waiting for us,, and they accompanied us 
back down a very steep slope through some beautiful Snow Gums to just near the village, where 
they headed up to the carpark via the ski slope, and we went down into the village, where we were 
very glad of the offer of a lift up to the car by a fellow whom we had met a couple of times on the 
walk. We didn’t mind in the slightest that it was in his truck! 

Day three was spent in Jindabyne and walking around Rainbow Lake, where we saw the beautiful 
Yellow Marshwort, and I at last managed to stand in a bog over my boot-top. 

Australia Day and we had decided that this was to be the Big Day - the Lakes Walk, or the Main 
Ridge Walk if you prefer. With all our kit and food on board we set off from Charlottes Pass at 
7.45am. Halfway down the paved track to the Snowy, Kath let out a warning yell, but our only 
snake of the week was a harmless White-lipped Snake, which was quite lively for that time of day. 
On the way up the next slope we saw the one and only Gentian of the day. I had expected to see 
them up near Lake Albina again, but there was not a one. Time and again I was intrigued by the 
delicate white, and on one occasion, pink flowers of the Purslane growing in the most difficult 
ground in the path, or in damp spots on the side of cuttings. 

When we reached the saddle near the Sentinel we were hit by quite a cool wind that almost blew us 
off our feet, but it was a lovely feeling after our long walk from the bottom at the stream before the 
climb up to Blue Lake. It had been a lovely walk, with lots of daisies, Billy Buttons and Euphrasia 
to delight us. We had our lunch on the nice flat bench of rock above Lake Albina, and as we ate 
we watched a couple of intrepid walkers who were exploring far below around the Lake, and a pair 
of Nankeen Kestrels hunting for their lunch (of Pipit ?) above the valley - and below us much of 
the time. 

Eventually, after taking our time up that last pull before Kosciusko (no, we didn’t attempt to climb 
up to the snow patches, but Kath did go down to the last one before the main track) we turned right 
to go up to the summit of Kosciusko. We didn’t even join all the mountaineers (including a Scout 
Troop) at the cairn at first. We sat down and had a drink and a rest, even a snooze in one case, then 
we tackled the important bit - getting someone to take a photo of us both up there! 

This time I really did get a view from our highest mountain,and it wasn’t a disappointment - last 
time my view was only of clouds and rocks.. It was a very different day. On the way back we 
stopped at the Snowy for another drink and a paddle before continuing down to the car park, 
which we reached at 5.45pm. exactly 10 hours after we left. 

On Thursday we decided to take a quieter day and so caught the Ski Tube to Bullocks Flat, where 
we ruined our good resolution by walking down to Bullocks Hut and then deciding that we would 
continue on to the Diggings. We were going to have lunch somewhere along the way but in the 
end wound up hurrying back from the camping area to catch the 1 O’clock train. It must have done 
wonders for our waistlines! We saw lots of flowers and quite a number of birds on the walk, but 
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the whole area is so different from higher up that we thoroughly enjoyed the experience, especially 
sighting lots of little Jackie Lizards, one of which had a distinctly reddish tinge. 

We had our lunch up under a Snow Gum near the Blue Cow Terminus and then headed off for a 
walk, finding Sky Lilies around some dried pools not far off the track. We walked on a bit further 
until we were almost to one of the ski tows. The Snow Gums on the mountain Opposite were quite 
a sight. 

The following day was a bit easier. We walked up to Porcupine Rocks and Kath achieved an 
ambition - she found fruit on the Pineapple Grass. What a magnificent view there is from 
Porcupine Rocks. I tried to photograph a large spotted skink up there but she got camera shy just 
as I went to press the button. We returned to the Lodge via Wheatly Pass and got back just before 
it started to rain. 

The evening programs were most enjoyable too. At about 8.30pm when most meals were over 
and dishes done we settled down in the dining room, exchanged reports of the day’s sightings, and 
enjoyed recitations by Nancy Stone of Bendigo most evenings, followed by a slide program. On 
one evening, one of the rangers, Kate Beurle, showed us slides of her trip through some of the 
East African National Parks in 1989 after she had been involved in Operation Rally in Zimbabwe. 
Another evening there was a program of orchid slides, another program was of a trip up the Rift 
Valley in East Africa, another a tour of some of the Western States of U.S.A. including the Grand 
Canyon and Monument Valley. another evening took us to the South-west of Western Australia. 
Rob Watkins screened his slide program “Morning, Noon and Night” for us. One evening a 
number of different slides from several members were screened. Some of these were magnificent, 
and one of a close-up of a Bulldog Ant drew many comments, with requests after to be shown 
how it was done. 

Several of the members submitted photo albums of their work for us to browse through and on the 
last evening Eric Perkins showed some of the colour prints that he developed himself. 

Viv Ball did a magician’s act and showed us the photographers’ coat that he had bought himself on 
a trip to the Flinders Ranges. It was amazing how many gadgets he managed to have hidden 
away, all ready for use, in those many pockets. 

On the last evening Rob and Cynthia Watkins, who had worked so hard for so long, especially 
over the three weeks of the Camp (though they assured us they had a great time too) to make it a 
success, showed some of the work that they have been doing. As usual there were plenty of oohs 
and aahs. They were both presented with a collection of goodies - including the book of Alpine 
Flora that someone overheard them saying they wished they had - as a resounding “thank you” for 
all that they had done. 

I wish I could say we had an uneventful trip home, but we went back through Cabramurra, 
Australia’s highest town, and managed to bring the car to the boil (only briefly this time) on the 
steepest grade in Australia (so we were told). Again we stayed at Corryong before the long hot 
drive home the next day. Would I do it again ? When is the next one ? We’ve had the car fixed, 
and I know the tricks of alpine driving now. 


Editor’s Note: This excursion appears to have been a marvellous one. It has been described sO 
thoroughly that Rob Watkins felt a summary (as promised in last month’s Whirrakee was not 
necessary. 
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Easter Campout at ‘Cambria’ 1-5 April 1994 
Author: Anne Bridley 


‘Cambria’ is a rice-growing property on the Wakool River north of Barham. It provided us with a 
very pleasant camp site on the bank of the Wakool, wonderful weather and several habitats for 
watching birds. It is also close to the very large Tullakool salt-water lagoon. These lagoons are 
part of a scheme for lowering the water table by pumping sub-surface water into three basins. 
Birds there feed on brine shrimp. . 

At ‘Cambria’ the cereal (barley and rice) growing takes place on cleared flat land away from the 
undulations near the river. Nearer the river the track to our camp wound through thick stands of 
saplings of River Red Gum and Black Box woodland. There are many hollows in the Red Gums - 
some of the trees were quite magnificent in size. 

Apart from White-faced Herons and the odd Black Duck on the Wakool, waterbirds were generally 
found on the billabongs. They can also be found in rice paddies, depending on the water level. 
The paddies at ‘Cambria’ were being dried off in preparation for harvesting. 

Other waterbirds at ‘Cambria’ were Pelican, Great, Little Black and Little Pied Cormorants, Darter, 
Pacific Heron, White Ibis, Great Egret, Yellow-billed Spoonbill, Maned Duck, Grey Teal, 
Australian Shelduck (heard at night), Purple Swamphen and Dusky Moorhen. A Rufous Night- 
heron circled quietly over our gathering one evening. Mrs Linda Thomas told us how she had 
chased a Night-heron that had been stealing young chicks. | 

At Tullakool, the ducks were present in their thousands. Apart from many Grey Teal and 
Shelducks, there were Shovelers, Black duck, a few Pink-eared Duck and Chestnut Teal. 
Migratory waders were scarce, but there were hundreds of Avocets and many Black-winged Stilts 
as well as a few Greenshanks and Marsh Sandpipers. Also present were Hoary-headed Grebe, 
Royal Spoonbill, Black Swan, Coot, Masked Lapwing, Black-fronted and (one) Red-kneed 
Dotterels and Silver Gulls as well as others. 

Birds of prey were plentiful at Tullakool and over nearby rice paddies. The highlight was a pair of 
White-bellied Sea-eagles at one of the basins. Also seen were quite a few Marsh Harriers, one 
Spotted Harrier, Black and Whistling Kites. A Hobby was seen perched near the. road between 
‘Cambria’ and the basins and Straw-necked Ibis fed in the rice paddies. 

At ‘Cambria’ a Peregrine Falcon, Collared Sparrowhawk, Kestrel, two Wedge-tailed Eagles and 
Brown Falcon were added to our list. 

Near where we were camped on the river banks were Peaceful Dove, Common Bronzewing, 
Galahs, Long-billed Corellas, plenty of Red-rumped Parrots, a few Eastern Rosellas and only one 
definite sighting of Yellow Rosellas. Crested Pigeons were also seen on the property. 

At night we were entertained by a couple of Barn Owls screeching, an Owlet-nightjar, Boobook 
and Tawny Frogmouth. 

Kookaburra, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike,Welcome Swallow, Grey Shrike-thrush, Rufous 
Whistler, Hooded and Red-capped Robins, Jacky Winter (five together in one spot), Grey Fantail, 
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Willie Wagtail, Restless Flycatcher were present. 

Near the house and billabong were one or two groups of Grey-crowned Babblers. Some 
unfamiliar calls at dusk from a tall sapling near our camp alerted us to a group of Chestnut- 
crowned Babblers. We hadn’t heard a peep out of them all day, but now they were coming in. 
We could see them disappear into a roost in the half dark one by one, while little chirrups came 
from the roost. On another day and some distance away, more Chestnut-crowned Babblers were 
seen darting between clumps of Lignum. These birds are quite boldly marked compared to Grey- 
crowned Babblers, but have the familiar babbler follow-my-leader behaviour. 

Variegated and Superb Fairy-wren were found along the river, using the Lignum for cover. Fully 
coloured males were notable for their scarcity. I did see one beautiful male White-winged Fairy- 
wren at the Tullakool basin. Other small insectivores at ‘Cambria’ were Western Gerygone, 
Yellow-rumped, Yellow, Buff-rumped and Chestnut-rumped Thornbills, Weebill and Southern 
Whiteface. Brown and White-throated Treecreepers and Sittellas were also observed. 

Honeyeaters were not particularly plentiful. The usual ones were there - Noisy Friarbird (one or 
two in River Red Gums), Noisy Miner (a colony in an open area near the house), White-plumed 
Honeyeaters (in River Red Gums) and a few Brown-headed Honeyeaters. 

Other birds at ‘Cambria’ were Mistletoebird, Silvereye, Diamond Firetail, Zebra Finch (in Lignum 
on a billabong bank), Striated and Spotted Pardalotes,Starling, Dusky Woodswallow, Magpie- 
lark, Chough, Magpie, Pied Butcherbird (glorious song), Australian and Little Ravens. Last 
though not least, were the Emus who scattered droppings full of Nardoo. 


To complete our list for the area, flocks of House Sparrows were seen in farmland and White- 
fronted Chats at one of the Tullakool basins. 79 birds at ‘Cambria’ and 26 elsewhere made quite a 
satisfying list of 105 species for our stay. 


Non-birdos had entertainment too - a couple of Tiger Snakes, shrimps, yabbies and carp in the 
Wakool, Kangaroos, Brush-tailed Possum, Water Rats and three obliging Yellow-footed 
Antechinus who gave us a look at them. Norm Thomas gave us an interesting talk one evening on 
what it’s like to be a rice farmer, a topic most of us knew little of. 


About 25 people attended altogether, a good turn-up. On their behalf I would like to thank Evan 
and Linda and Norm and Jan Thomas who made our stay at ‘Cambria’ so pleasant. 
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Regeneration Project on Waste Minimisation and Recycling (Bendigo Region) 


PROJECT SUMMARY 


Background 


In January 1993, Management of the Eaglehawk Training Station initiated a pilot study into 
recycling and job creation. A joint committee was established between the Training Station and the 
Regional Refuse Disposal Group with funding from the Department of Employment Education and 
Training (DEET). The following objectives were established. 


* 


To carry out a feasibility study on the tip face at Eaglehawk to test the viability of 
establishing a recycling and retail outlet facility through secondary resource management. 


To investigate existing community education programs to reduce waste at the business and 
household stage to effectively reduce waste to land fill. 


To undertake a comparative study of municipal tipping fees. 


The study will involve all the stake holders in the existing program to reduce waste to 
landfill including: local government authorities, Sandhurst Enterprise Recycling, tip 
workers, environmental groups and individuals in the community concerned about waste 
management. _ 


Anticipated Outcomes 


1. Establish a working partnership with all concemed individuals and organisations to minimise 


waste. 


2. A doubling of the estimated life of the Eaglehawk Waste Facility from 10 years to 20 years. 
3. To create a number of self-funding full time jobs through a secondary resource management 


facility. 


4. To collate information for a submission to gain funding for a Waste Minimisation Officer. 


The remainder of the document covers recommendations, report details and an action plan. 
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Dairy 
All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
Wednesday May 11, 7:30pm. Warwick Bates will speak on Wandering in the Top End - NT, east 
Kimberly and north-west Queensland. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday May 6, 7:30pm. Bev Culvenor will talk about her recent trip to arid Australia with an all- 
women scientific expedition. Other members will discuss their holiday birding. 


Friday June 3, 7:30pm. A video of wetland birds, including crakes will be shown. 


Excursions © 

Sunday May 15. We will visit the Patons Road end of the Eppalock Forest for a 5km 
| (approximately) walk. This walk will be along a ridge with box-stringybark and Red Ironbark 
forest and will leave Havlin Street at 9am. Please take food and water as we will be lunching en 
route. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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